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At the party meeting both Asquith and Sir Edward Grey sup- 1899-1902
ported the vote of confidence, and expressed an affectionate regard Age 47~60
for Campbell-Bannerman, while claiming their right to speak
honestly on the points on which they differed from him. On this
Lord Rosebery, who had been asked to preside at the Asquith
dinner, came out with an open letter " claiming his share " of the
" remarkable charter " by which the Liberal Party had " united
or reunited on the double basis of a party and undisputed allegiance
to its leader and a complete liberty of action and dissent with regard
to the one vital question before the country " ; and added that he
would " never voluntarily return to the arena of party politics/'
To give further point to these observations, he went to the City
Liberal Club on the day of the Asquith dinner, and in a speech made
during the luncheon hour, announced his intention to " plough my
farrow alone."
It says much for the spell which Lord Rosebery had thrown over
the Liberal Imperialists that their relations with him survived this
occasion, but Campbell-Bannerman now had the satisfaction of
seeing something like a split in their camp. " It is true," said Sir
Edward Grey, " that lookers-on see most of the game. Yes, but
they do not influence the result." Asquith for the moment was more
concerned to disprove Lord Rosebery's opinion about the funda-
mental disunity of the Liberal Party than to pursue the quarrel
with the pro-Boers ; and Campbell-Bannerman was probably right
when he wrote to a friend that no one more than Asquith himself
wished the Asquith dinner to be given up. That in the circumstances
was impossible, but when the occasion came, he very adroitly turned
it to account for Liberal unity by discoursing on the need of linking
Liberal Imperialism with a policy of radical reform for "little
England." This disposed of the idea, which the pro-Boers con-
stantly insinuated, that Liberal Imperialism was a stage on the
road to Toryism.
A dangerous corner was thus turned, but the bickering continued
through the autumn months, and though Asquith made studiously
moderate speeches, Campbell-Bannerman insisted on repeating bis
now famous or notorious phrase. Then in December came the great
diversion of Lord Rosebery's speech at Chesterfield. The element
of doubt and mystery which now attended Lord Rosebery's public
appearances had caused this speech to be awaited with immense
curiosity and interest; and it proved in the event to be a very
powerful and timely utterance on the subject of the South African
war. Its plea for " a regular peace and a regular settlement " and